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This  issue  of  W.N.R.,  although  datelined  July,  is  being  prepared  during  the 
first  week  in  June.  I have  a few  "spare”  days,  as  the  typewritten  copy  of  my 
August  14  auction  has  just  been  forwarded  to  the  printer,  allowing  me  to  relax 
for  a while  until  it  is  ready  for  proofing.  I also  would  like  to  include  this 
issue  with  either  the  prices  realized  list  for  my  June  15  mail  bid  sale,  or  with 
the  August  auction  catalogue.  Actually,  this  may  well  be  the  first  number  to 
be  distributed  ahead  of  the  dateline. 

I have  received  many  interesting  letters,  commentaries  and  articles  since  the 
May  issue  was  released,  and  I’ll  try  to  include  as  many  as  possible  in  this 
edition.  Your  continued  acceptance  and  encouragement  of  the  "Repository"  is, 
as  always,  deeply  appreciated.  I feel  more  and  more  as  if  the  newsletter  will 
accomplish  its  intended  purpose  - to  serve  as  a sounding  board  for  your  thoughts 
and  opinions. 

a*#******#******#***#*****#***#***#***##*#*##***#****#******#****#***#********** 

Mr.  Arthur  Crawmer  submits  the  following  correspondence  regarding  two  topics 
appearing  in  the  March  issue. 

"Several  comments  on  the  first  three  issues  of  ’Wilson's  Numismatic  Repository.’ 

I applaud  your  publication  and  request  a wide  margin  copy  of  Vol . I,  No.  1 if 
any  issues  remain  available. 

"I  thought  the  list  of  Mehl  sales  in  volume  one,  number  two  was  most  helpful  and 
informative.  Your  efforts  in  this  area  will  be  invaluable  to  collectors  of  the 
twentieth  century  auction  catalogues.  As  to  Remy  Bourne's  query  in  volume  one, 
number  three,  I would  argue  the  perspective  that  these  mail  bid  sales  should  not 
be  included  in  a collection  of  Mehl  catalogues  because  they  represent  advertise- 
ments in  a publication  in  which  the  primary  purpose  was  and  is  the  dissemination 
of  numismatic  knowledge  and  information.  Auction  catalogues,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  the  primary  purpose  of  the  sale  of  numismatic  items,  although  they  may,  and 
often  do,  convey  numismatic  knowledge  and  information.  Thus,  in  my  opinion,  the 
categorization  of  items  should  be  based  on  the  primary  purpose  of  the  medium; 
therefore,  in  this  case  Mehl  used  a journal  to  advertise  his  wares  rather  than 
the  journal  using  Mehl’s  catalogue  to  disseminate  numismatic  information. 

"I  read  with  interest  Joel  J.  Orosz’s  editorial  on  grading  numismatic  literature 
and  have  the  following  comments  on  the  subject.  I am  not  as  (sic)  optimistic  as 
Mr.  Orosz  on  a solution  to  the  problem.  Formalization  of  grades  will  only  lead 
more  rapidly  to  the  problems  that  exist  in  the  grading  of  coins.  The  problem  is 
basically  one  of  supply  and  demand.  As  long  as  the  number  of  numismatic  litera- 
ture collectors  is  small  and  the  supply  of  material  is  relatively  large,  there 
will  be  no  great  cry  for  standardization  of  terms  because  each  bibliophile  will 
be  able  to  set  his  or  her  own  standards  and  be  able  to  select  from  a rather  wide 
pool  of  available  material.  This  was  the  situation  that  existed  in  the  late 
1800 ’s  relative  to  coin  collecting.  Quite  frequently  relatively  rare  coins 
sold  for  little  over  face  value. 

"This  is  the  same  situation  that  exists  in  today’s  numismatic  literature  market. 
Often  books  can  be  purchased  at  auction  for  30-50%  less  than  their  original  cost. 
And  great  numismatic  literature  rarities  can  be  purchased  for  a fraction  of  what 
a similar  numismatic  item  (coin)  would  cost.  When  the  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  is  reached  there  will  be  a demand  for  greater  differentiation  of  items 
based  on  their  condition,  edition  and  printing.  This  is  an  inevitable  outcome 
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>f  a static  supply  and  increasing  demand  of  any  collectable  item. 

'In  my  opinion  the  solution  to  the  potential  problem  lies  not  in  a standardized 
grading  system  but  rather  the  integrity  of  the  dealers  in  numismatic  literature 
which  I feel  is  quite  high  at  the  present  time)  and  the  desire  of  the  cataloguer 
,o  convey  an  accurate  picture  of  the  item  being  presented. 

'If  the  numismatic  literature  fraternity  can  remember  that  the  purpose  of  grading 
md  cataloging  is  to  present  to  the  reader  a clear  description  of  the  item  and 
,hat  description  or  grade  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  value  (this  should  be 
letermined  in  the  marketplace)  then  we  will  be  far  ahead  of  our  brother  coin 
collectors . 

’I  do  not  intend  the  above  opinions  to  be  an  argument  against  a standard  format 
’or  the  presentation  of  descriptions;  on  the  contrary,  an  agreed  upon  definition 
>f  terms  is  essential  if  communication  of  information  is  to  take  place.  I would 
ilso  agree  with  the  system  presented  by  Mr.  Orosz.  My  basic  proposition  is  that 
*he  problems  of  grading  are  rooted  in  human  fallibility  and  misconduct  rather 
>han  technical  constraints  and  can  be  only  cured  by  continual  doses  of  honesty, 
.ntegrity  and  fair  play  to  the  dealers  and  collectors  of  numismatic  literature." 

**#***#***#**#***#***#***#*******#*#*#**#**##****#*###**#**#*##*#**#*##*####**## 

[ would  also  like  to  mention  here  that  Mr.  Crawmer  has  sent  me  a listing  of 
Sowers  & Ruddy  catalogues  which  I will  publish  in  a subsequent  issue.  His  list 
lovers  the  period  from  May  of  1972  through  December  of  1981.  I will  update  the 
.nformation,  and  print  it  shortly,  as  it  is  becoming  quite  apparent  that  this 
lodern  series  is  enjoying  a moderate  degree  of  popularity  in  today’s  market. 

In  another  letter,  Mr.  Crawmer  wrote:  "One  area  that  I hope  will  be  delved  into 
)y  the  readers  of  the  ’Repository’  is  that  of  reviews  of  books  and  auction  cata- 
.ogues.  This  would  help  those  of  us  that  are  relatively  new  to  bibliomania  make 
i determination  as  to  what  we  would  like  to  include  in  our  libraries.  I feel 
;hat  this  help  is  especially  useful  in  the  area  of  auction  catalogues.  An 
irticle  by  someone  on  the  twenty  or  thirty  most  important  auctions  in  the  last 
;wo  decades  would  be  most  useful.  I am  personally  interested  in  the  B & B Coin 
Company  ’series’  of  reprints  of  early  auction  catalogues,  and  anyone  that  could 
supply  information  concerning  this  subject  would  earn  my  gratitude." 

fell , readers . . . 

*#***#**##***#****####*****###*****#*********#**#*******************#********#** 

Missouri  collector  sent  the  following  which  I found  to  be  most  intriguing.  If 
iny  of  you  can  supply  information,  please  send  it  along. 

’I  guess  it’s  about  time  I wrote  to  congratulate  you  on  the  ’Numismatic  Reposi- 
tory.’ It  certainly  fills  a large  void  in  the  dissemination  of  information  on 
the  literature  of  our  hobby. 

"I  have  a subject  that  I think  might  be  of  interest  to  you  and  your  readers;  at 
least  it’s  of  interest  to  me.  Currently  I’m  trying  to  assemble  a complete  set 
:>f  all  the  various  editions  of  the  George  G.  Evans’  mint  history  books.  I be- 
Lieve  they  were  published  every  year  from  1885  to  1 8 9 8 . It  appears  that  there 
vrere  multiple  printings  in  each  year,  each  printing  differing  in  at  least  some 
small  way.  For  example,  I have  two  1886  editions  which  have  different  portraits 
:>f  mint  personnel,  and  I have  two  almost  completely  different  editions  from 
1892.  Previously  I was  under  the  impression  that  only  the  enlarged  centennial 
edition  was  published  that  year;  then  I came  across  a plain  edition  dated  1892 
vhich  is  completely  identical  to  the  1 89 1 - It  even  has  the  same  advertisements 
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in  the  back  of  the  book.  Well,  if  all  this  sounds  a bit  confusing,  it  was  to  me 
too.  What  I'm  trying  to  illustrate  is  that  it  appears  some  research  needs  to  be 
done  on  these  books.  I think  they're  important  enough  as  a good  source  of  mint 
history  to  be  investigated  further.  I do  know  that  Evans  produced  the  books  in 
both  paperback  editions  and  in  the  more  common  hardback  format.  My  search  for 
information  at  several  large  libraries  turned  up  virtually  no  information  on 
Evans  himself.  Apparently  very  little,  if  any,  information  on  him  exists. 

"While  on  the  subject  of  mint  history,  there  is  another  group  of  mint  history 
books  that  seem  a bit  mysterious;  actually  more  so  than  the  Evans  material.  They 
are  the  books  published  by  A.  M.  Smith  in  the  1 880 ' s ; "The  Illustrated  History 
of  the  U.  S.  Mint,"  and  "The  Visitor's  Guide  to  the  U.  S.  Mint."  In  regard  to 
the  former  there  seems  to  be  a question  as  to  what  years  the  various  editions 
were  published:  1881,  1883,  1884? 

"All  of  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  much  research  in  this  area  remains  to 
be  done.  Maybe  you  or  some  of  your  readers  can  shed  some  light  on  this  obscure 
branch  of  numismatic  literature  in  the  pages  of  "W.N.R."  Perhaps  one  day  an 
extensive  bibliography  of  books  on  mint  history  will  be  published." 

Again,  I turn  to  you  readers.  If  anyone  has  any  information  on  the  above  sub- 
jects and  would  care  to  share  it,  I will  be  pleased  to  include  it  in  a future 
issue  of  the  "Repository." 

ft*#**###*##****#*******##*###*#**#**#*####**#*#**#******#**#*******#*#**#**##*## 

Another  letter  in  response  to  Joel  Grosz's  editorial  in  the  March  issue  recently 
arrived;  this  one  from  a European  reader  who  requested  that  I correct  the  gram- 
mar where  necessary.  Me?  The  master  of  the  dangling  participle?  No  way.  I 
present  it  verbatim. 

"With  great  interest  I've  read  the  essay  written  by  Joel  J.  Orosz  devoted  to  the 
grading  of  numismatic  literature.  I do  not  want  to  discuss  the  'point  of  uncer- 
tainty,' nor  do  I intend  to  discuss  the  grading  system  proposed.  I'll  try,  how- 
ever, to  ask  some  questions  in  order  to  mark  the  incertainty  which  still  remains. 

"What  means  'mint?'  Is  a perfect  book  without  a dust  jacket  (although  originally 
there  was  one)  more  than  a perfect  book  with  dust  jacket  showing  a defect? 

"I  don't  think  that  any  bibliomaniac  would  criticize  an  autograph  of  the  author 
in  a book;  but  what  about  the  name  of  the  previous  owner  or  his  ex  libris?  What 
about  a line  indicating  from  whom  the  book  had  been  dedicated  (and)  to  whom? 

Those  marks  may  tell  who  might  have  learned  out  of  this  book.  I think  reading  a 
book  - any  book  - is  part  of  the  development  of  one's  personality. 

"What  about  a catalogue  where  the  author  has  marked  corrections  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  next  issue  of  this  catalogue?  What  about  an  auction  catalogue  with 
prices  realized  (handwritten)? 

"In  Europe  some  decades  ago,  there  were  numismatists  using  to  bind  their  entire 
library  uniformly.  Some  editors  therefore  published  their  books  only  (in)  pap- 
erback as  their  clients  took  the  book  to  the  binder  anyway.  Is  the  original 
'mint  state'  more  than  a good  binding  which  was  thought  to  be  made  immediately 
after  the  book  was  sold? 

"Old  booklet  literature  occasionally  appears  uncut.  As  I want  to  use  the  liter- 
ature, I cut  it.  On  the  other  side,  I've  heard  that  there  were  collections 
leaving  those  booklets  uncut  for  they  don't  want  to  spoil  the  'virginal  mint 
state . ' 


"Again,  this  essay  shall  not  be  an  answer  to  that  one  written  by  Mr.  Orosz;  it 
shall  be  a comment.  Further  comments  are  welcome." 

*****tt**********ft*************************tt***£***£tt*££*£££££#£gftgg£#g£g£££#g£gg 

As  is  evidenced  by  two  of  the  above  letters,  Joel’s  editorial  apparently  caused 
some  readers  to  stop  and  think  about  the  situation.  Additional  comments  on  the 
subject  will  pe  published  in  Future  issues.  Joel  has  since  submitted  another 
piece  which  is  printed  below.  I should  preFace  the  article  by  stating  that  it 
is  directed  perhaps  more  toward  the  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society  than  to  the 
collectors  of'  numismatic  literature  in  general.  The  editor  oF  "The  Asylum"  has 
both  Joel’s  and  my  permission  to  reprint  it  in  its  entirety  should  he  so  desire. 

WHITHER  NUMISMATIC  BIBLIOMANIA? 

Fifty  years  From  now,  an  historian  of  our  noble  avocation  will  take  pen  in  hand, 
and  write  something  like  this"  "the  1970’s  and  1980’s  were  the  golden  years  of 
numismatic  bibliomania."  He  or  she  will  then  cite  some  reasons  For  thus  dubbing 
our  era;  it  was  a time  of'  true  Fraternity,  when  a handful  of  professional  dealers 
personally  catered  to  the  needs  of  two  or  three  thousand  serious  collectors. 
Personal  relationships  and  honest  dealings  characterized  the  hobby,  and  prices 
were  low  relative  to  absolute  rarity.  Our  scholar  may  then  compare  this  Favored 
era  with  the  numismatic  world  of  the  late  19th  century,  when  similar  conditions 
prevailed  For  the  coin  collecting  brotherhood. 

It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  our  chronicler  will  look  back  on  Fifty  years  of 
change  in  the  world  of  numismatic  literature.  But  will  the  main  theme  be  that 
of  development  or  decay?  To  a great  extent,  we  in  the  Field  today  can  determine 
the  shape  of  the  hobby  our  grandchildren  will  inherit.  Changes  are  inevitable, 
but  they  can  and  should  be  managed  so  as  to  minimize  their  bad  effects  and  maxi- 
mize their  good.  Do  you  question  the  wisdom  of  positive  action?  IF  so,  recall 
the  history  of  coin  collecting,  and  contemplate  For  a Few  moments  the  ruinous 
effect  of  a laissez-faire  attitude  toward  growth  in  the  hobby. 

At  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  numismatists  enjoyed  all  of  the  benefits 
that  a small  and  collegial  group  can  bring.  But  within  this  great  asset  was  a 
tragic  Flaw:  coin  collectors  formed  an  exclusive  group  in  a mass  society. 
Although  most  did  not  intend  it  to  be  so,  they  comprised  an  esoteric  organization 
which  relied  on  specialized  knowledge  as  the  price  of  admission.  Without  reali- 
zing it,  they  had  Formed  an  elitist  hobby  which  could  not  long  endure  in  a 
democratic  society.  History  has  repeated  itself  in  the  twentieth  century,  For 
we  bibliomaniacs  have  done  precisely  the  same  thing,  although  we,  too,  never 
meant  it  to  happen  that  way.  And  we  are  just  as  vulnerable  in  1 9 8 3 as  was  the 

coin  world  in  1900  to  the  natural  reaction  of  reckless  and  uncontrolled  growth. 

Spearheading  this  reaction  was  the  irrepressible  B.  Max  Mehl . The  bespectacled 
Texan  is  well-remembered  For  his  superb  sales  and  his  relentless  self-promotion. 
Less  appreciated  is  the  Fundamental  change  he  wrought  in  the  coin  business. 

Before  Mehl,  dealers  sought  to  serve  a pre-existing  market  of  devotees.  Mehl 
did  this  too,  but  he  also  advertised  aggressively  amongst  the  general  public, 
seeking  to  create  a taste  For  collecting  where  none  had  existed  before.  He 
advertised  not  only  in  The  Numismatist,  but  also  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
on  the  radio.  His  great  achievement  was  to  popularize  numismatics,  and  he  made 
a healthy  living  by  selling  both  the  commonest  of  coins  and  the  greatest  of 
rarities.  Mehl’s  organization  rapidly  grew  so  large  that  he  could  no  longer  give 
personal  attention  to  any  but  the  best-heeled  customers . But  it  seemed  a small 

orice  to  pay  For  progress.  Other  dealers  who  were  less  Flamboyant  than  Mehl 

nonetheless  noted  his  profits  and  began  to  imitate  his  methods.  The  hobby  grew 
enormously,  so  much  so  that  by  1910,  or  certainly  by  1918  at  the  latest,  the 
golden  age  had  passed  away  Forever. 
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But  numismatics  had  been  such  a small  industry  that  it  proved  able  to  tolerate 
a fair  amount  of  growth.  Although  personal  attention  from  dealers  was  becoming 
rarer  and  prices  were  becoming  higher,  the  situation  was  still  relatively  benign. 
Most  dealers  and  customers  trusted  each  other,  and  most  of  the  new  hobbyists, 
while  not  scholars,  held  a sincere  interest  in  numismatics.  Hie  prosperity  of 
the  1920's  gave  collecting  another  boost,  but  the  Depression  and  World  War  Two 
restrained  the  hobby’s  growth  for  several  years.  After  the  war,  as  numismatists 
prepared  to  return  to  "business  as  usual,"  their  pastime  began  to  rapidly  and 
unexpectedly  deteriorate  before  their  astonished  eyes. 

To  begin  with,  the  return  to  prosperity  in  the  late  1940's,  the  release  of  pent- 
up  wartime  demand,  and  the  increase  in  leisure  time  caused  explosive  growth  in 
the  hobby,  and  the  growth  very  quickly  lurched  out  of  control.  Spurred  by  the 
burgeoning  demand,  prices  began  a substantial  climb.  New  dealers  set  up  shop  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  new  collectors,  and  the  skill  and  honesty  of  some  left 
much  to  be  desired.  Moreover,  the  rising  prices,  coupled  with  the  persistent 
high  (by  the  standards  of  the  time)  inflation  of  the  early  postwar  years,  sparked 
a strong  interest  in  coins  as  an  investment.  It  is  true  that  a coin  collection 
has  always  been  regarded  as  an  investment  of  sorts,  and  that  advertisements 
extolling  the  virtues  of  coins  as  an  investment  appeared  as  early  as  1912.* 

But  this  was  a new  breed  of  investor.  Many  were  not  numismatists  at  all;  they 
cared  not  a whit  about  the  hobby,  but  had  been  told  on  good  authority  that  "there 
is  money  in  rare  coins."  The  less  scrupulous  dealers  quickly  found  that  such 
investors  were  susceptible  to  ballyhoo,  and  soon  advertisements  in  the  new  coin 
tabloids  and  magazines  were  full  of  hype. 

Throughout  the  late  1940's  and  the  1950's,  investors  trickled  into  the  hobby, 
lowering  the  level  of  its  discourse  and  raising  the  level  of  its  prices.  Inves- 
tors may  not  have  invented  the  speculative  boom-bust  cycle  in  the  coin  market, 
but  they  certainly  perfected  it.  Collectors  absorbed  these  shocks  and  felt  in 
their  hearts,  even  if  they  did  not  understand  intellectually,  that  the  hobby  had 
become  too  big.  and  too  much  like  a sideshow  to  suit  them. 

But  the  worst  was  still  to  come.  Three  terrible  blows  in  the  space  of  nine  years 
were  to  virtually  finish  coin  collecting  as  an  arena  for  collectors.  In  late 
1964,  the  removal  of  silver  from  the  coinage  set  off  a huge  speculative  boom. 

In  1965  the  sharp  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  War  caused  the  inflation  rate  to  rise 
sharply  and  it  remained  high  for  several  years.  In  1973,  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
once  more  sent  inflation  soaring.  In  such  an  economy,  money  put  into  the  stock 
market  or  banks  could  not  appreciate  rapidly  enough  to  cover  the  depreciation  of 
the  buying  power  of  the  dollars.  Investors  by  the  thousands,  aided  and  abetted 
by  irresponsible  dealers,  descended  upon  numismatics  like  all  of  the  Biblical 
plagues  rolled  into  one. 

And  thus  was  a great  hobby  despoiled.  Investors,  who  generally  had  high  aspira- 
tions but  little  in  the  way  of  numismatic  knowledge  or  aesthetic  judgment,  bid 
prices  for  choice  material  beyond  all  reason.  Their  voracious  appetities  for 
the  higher  grades  encouraged  the  formation  of  sleazy  dealerships  which  special- 
ized in  the  cynical  practice  of  selling  sliders  to  suckers.  The  profit-hungry 
legions  pressured  the  A.N.A.  into  splitting  the  uncirculated  end  of  the  grading 
scale  into  no  fewer  than  five  divisions.  This  system  has  proved  a godsend  for 
speculators,  who  can  now  charge  five  different  prices  for  BU  coins,  but  it  has 
proved  to  be  so  incomprehensible  in  practice  that  the  A.N.A.  has  been  forced  to 
add  a grading  service  to  interpret  it.  The  old  bane  of  boom-bust  cycles  was  con- 
siderably aggravated  as  speculative  bubbles  inflated  and  burst  ever-more  rapidly. 


*Q.  David  Bowers.  The  History  of  U.  S.  Coinage  as  Illustrated  by  the  Garrett 

Collection . Los  Angeles:  Bowers  & Ruddy  Galleries,  Inc.  1979,  p.  77- 
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jone  forever  were  the  quaint  old  values  of  personal  service  in  particular  and  a 
'raternity  of  numismatists  in  general.  The  new  credo  of  the  jaded  collector 
became  "every  dealer  is  a crook." 

3ut , you  may  object,  is  not  every  collector  in  some  sense  an  investor?  The  an- 
swer is  yes,  but  only  in  a very  limited  sense.  The  collector  who  buys  most  of 
;he  items  in  his  or  her  collection,  as  opposed  to  one  who  finds  objects  (such  as 
a shell  collector)  usually  commits  a substantial  amount  of  his  or  her  assets  to 
;he  collection.  It  is  only  natural  that  if  the  connoisseur  should  decide  to  sell 
such  an  aggregation,  he  or  she  should  expect  to  recover  the  initial  investment, 
slus  perhaps  a modest  premium.  But  even  that  reasonable  desire  is  very  subsid- 
iary to  the  true  enthusiast.  The  joy  of  possession,  the  urge  to  complete  a set, 
;he  historical  backgrounds  of  the  objects,  their  association  with  notable  people, 
:heir  aesthetic  qualities,  the  scholarship  necessary  to  identify  and  appreciate 
:hem — all  of  these  emotional  factors  overshadow  mere  hunger  for  gain  in  the  col- 
lector. The  true  investor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  a simple  creature  by  com- 
parison. All  emotional,  historical  or  aesthetic  considerations  are  subordinated 
po  the  great  desiderata  of  doubling  his  or  her  money  in  three  to  five  years. 

3o,  fellow  bibliomaniacs,  we  sit  in  the  same  position  that  coin  collectors 
pccupied  eight  decades  ago.  Given  the  fact  that  change  is  inevitable,  are  we 
loomed  to  relive  their  gloomy  descent  into  purgatory  through  the  intermediate 
stages  of  reckless  popularization  and  investment  mania?  The  reactionaries  among 
as  might  suggest  that  we  could  avoid  this  nightmare  by  using  exclusionary  tactics. 
Je  could  actively  discourage  prospective  bibliophiles  so  that  only  those  who 
pruly  love  the  hobby  will  stick  with  it.  This  solution  would  throw  the  baby  out 
i/ith  the  bath  water,  excluding  both  good  and  bad  people.  It  would  institution- 
alize a corrosive  elitism  which  will  certainly  in  time  sink  to  the  level  of 
pigotry.  If  we  can  keep  our  world  happy  only  by  employing  the  moral  equivalent 
>f  apartheid , perhaps  it  is  not  worth  saving. 

rhe  determinists  among  us  would  advance  a very  different  argument:  it  is  utterly 
:'utile  to  try  to  buck  the  tide  of  crassness  in  the  numismatic  world;  therefore, 
je  should  resign  ourselves  to  the  inevitable  decline  of  our  hobby.  Besides,  is 
phere  not  something  un-American  about  excluding  any  element,  even  an  undesirable 
>ne , from  our  midst?  I find  this  "fiddle  while  the  hobby  burns"  approach  empty 
md  pointless.  Only  a true  nihilist  would  abandon  the  ship  before  it  has  been 
torpedoed . 

[ say  that  we  have  the  time  and  the  ability  to  plot  a constructive  middle  course 
;hat  will  allow  for  both  rational  growth  and  the  necessary  exclusion  of  undesir- 
ible  elements.  Our  problem  is  analagous  to  that  of  suburban  dwellers  who  have 
'elatives  who  live  in  the  slums.  We  want  our  relatives  to  move  into  our  neigh- 
)orhood , but  we  do  not  want  the  pushers  and  the  junkies  to  come  with  them. 

In  other  words,  we  want  our  hobby  to  grow  through  the  accession  of  true  col- 
.ectors,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  wish  to  discourage  the  investors  and  sleazy 
lealers  who  are  the  camp  followers  of  growth. 

[ will  suggest  a few  simple  steps  that  the  N.  B.  S.  could  take  that  would  go 
i long  way  toward  accomplishing  these  goals: 

1.  As  I suggested  in  a previous  article  in  W . N . R . , the  N.  B.  S.  should 
formulate  a standardized,  broad-range  grading  system  to  which  all 
collectors  and  dealers  could  and  would  subscribe. 

2.  Formulate  a code  of  ethics  for  dealers,  and  a separate  code  for 
collectors . 
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3-  Give  an  "N.  B.  S.  Seal  of  Approval"  to  dealers  who  do  not  violate 
the  code.  (Additional  requirements  may  be  desirable  to  achieve 
this  status). 

4.  Refuse  to  accept  any  investment-oriented  advertisements  for  The  Asylum. 

5.  Set  up  an  arbitration  system,  perhaps  modeled  on  that  of  the  P.  N.  G. 

6.  This  last  is  not  a formal  suggestion — I merely  advance  it  as  a spring- 
board for  discussion.  If  the  arbitrators  find  that  one  party  has 
committed  a gross  breach  of  the  code  of  ethics,  we  may  wish  to  publish 
the  findings  in  The  Asylum.  There  are,  of  course,  possible  legal 
implications,  but  in  such  cases,  truth  is  always  an  absolute  defense 
against  libel.  And  I bet  that  public  exposure  is  a pretty  good  de- 
terrent from  dishonest  behavior. 

The  steps  should  result  in  a slow  but  steady  increase  in  the  numbers  of  numis- 
matic bibliophiles.  We  will  thus  defeat  elitism  by  always  keeping  our  door  open 
to  the  true  collector.  It  should  also  cause  a slow  but  steady  appreciation  of 
literature  prices.  This  slow  price  rise,  coupled  with  the  exclusion  of  hype 
from  advertisements,  should  keep  investors  away  from  our  marketplace.  Moreover, 
"slider  vendors"  should  be  discouraged  from  doing  business  in  the  literature  due 
to  the  strong  code  of  ethics,  the  "N.  B.  S.  Seal,"  the  restrained  advertising, 
and  the  threat  of  arbitration  with  (possibly)  public  exposure.  By  adopting  these 
methods,  we  can  achieve  growth  without  degradation. 

Finally,  for  those  staunch  advocates  of  laissez-faire  who  would  argue  that  we 
should  not  discourage  the  investor  and  the  shady  dealer  from  entering  the  hobby 
because  it  would  be  a violation  of  their  rights,  let  me  say  this.  In  the  present 
case  I think  it  wise  to  accept  the  utilitarian  maxim  that  the  policy  which  is 
best  tends  to  produce  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  The  "rights" 
of  a small  minority  to  greed  and  invincible  profit  are  outweighed  by  the  rights 
of  the  vast  majority  to  study,  read  and  enjoy.  Investors  and  shady  dealers  are 
quite  at  liberty  to  continue  their  ruthless  quest  for  gain  in  the  hobby  they  have 
already  befouled — coin  collecting.  Let  us  take  steps  now  to  inform  them  that 
they  are  most  emphatically  not  welcome  in  ours. 

***##*****##***#***#****##*****#******#********#************#****##****###*#*#** 

Dr.  Kirby  Brown  is  compiling  a list  of  auction  catalogues  of  the  Culkin  Stamp 
Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraske,  and  would  like  to  purchase  or  copy  needed  items.  Especially 
wanted  is  the  first  Nelson  T.  Thorsen  library  sale.  Anyone  who  might  be  able  to 
assist  Kirby  is  invited  to  contact  him  at  P.  0.  Box  1642,  Stockton,  CA  95201. 

Reinhold  Jordan,  Freitagstrasse  32,  872  Schweinfurt,  West  Germany  collects  numis- 
matic literature  (worldwide)  and  exlibri  (bookplates)  of  numismatists  and  coin 
collectors.  He  would  pleased  to  receive  a copy  of  any  bookplate  the  readers 
would  care  to  send.  I’m  sure  that  he  will  reciprocate.  The  bookplates  must 
not  necessarily  picture  coins,  but  Mr.  Jordan  would  like  to  know  what  types  of 
coins  the  owner  collects. 


a##*#*#*#**##*##****##*#*#**##**###*#***##*#*#####****##*******#*#######*#*#*### 

One  of  my  readers,  Mr.  Ray  A.  Wetherhold  of  Pennsylvania,  recently  wrote  a 
letter  to  me,  a portion  of  which  I reprint  below. 

"I  have  been  receiving  your  ’Numismatic  Repository,’  and  although  I am  new  at 
this  hobby,  I have  found  them  interesting  and  quite  knowledgeable.  Coins  have 
been  my  hobby. 
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"Looking  over  your  series  of  B.  Max  Mehl  catalogues,  I was  really  surprised  when 
I saw  the  following:  #22,  Jan.  28,  1913-  Weatherhold,  Briggs  & McGirk.  My  Dad 
is  deceased  many  years,  so  I questioned  my  Mother  on  this  subject  and  she  said 
this  Weatherhold  probably  was  my  Dad. 

"I  knew  that  my  Dad  had  a collection  of  coins  (more  than  fifty  years  ago)  - what 
coins  he  still  held,  my  Mother  said  she  used  for  food  during  the  Depression  Days! 

"I  have  found  several  of  Mehl's  catalogues  such  as  Granberg,  1913  and  Cowell, 
1911,  but  no  copy  of  the  above  mentioned.  Do  you  know  of  one  that  might  be  for 
sale?  " 


As  I currently  have  on  consignment  a complete  set  of  Mehl  catalogues  which  will 
be  offered  in  my  August  auction,  I perused  it  to  try  and  determine  whether  or 
not  the  Weatherhold  (spelled  with  an  MaM)  might  indeed  be  Mr.  Wetherhold’s 
father.  In  the  subject  catalogue,  the  name  appears  several  times,  in  each  in- 
stance spelled  with  the  "a . " However,  in  examining  Mehl’s  next  catalogue,  No. 

23,  on  the  rear  cover  are  reprinted  a number  of  complimentary  letters  to  Mehl 
written  by  previous  consignors.  Lo  and  behold,  the  first  letter  is  from  Mr. 

Ray  A.  Wetherhold  (no  "a"  this  time)  of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  the  same  town 
as  the  one  in  which  my  reader  resides.  Certainly,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Mehl’s  consignor  was  Mr.  Wetherhold’s  father.  This  is  the  first  copy  of  that 
particular  sale  which  I have  handled,  and  it  must  be  sold  with  the  complete  set. 
However,  knowing  of  Mr.  Wetherhold’s  desire  to  acquire  the  item,  I have  since 
made  a photocopy  of  the  catalogue,  along  with  the  prices  realized  list,  and  have 
sent  it  along  to  him. 

The  purpose  of  relating  the  foregoing  incident  is  not  necessarily  to  "blow  my 
own  horn”  and  attempt  to  prove  to  everyone  that  I am  a terrific  guy  (I  am),  but 
rather  to  illustrate  that  in  a country  inhabited  by  more  than  two  hundred  million 
people,  it  is  possible  for  a small  house  organ  with  a small  readership  to  touch 
the  personal  life  of  at  least  one  individual.  Enjoy,  Mr.  Wetherhold. 

******************************************************************************** 

The  "Repository”  is  not,  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be  a "political"  newsletter. 
However,  I will,  from  time  to  time,  excercise  my  right  to  use  it  as  a platform 
to  profess  my  views  and  opinions  with  regard  to  matters  of  beneficial  interest 
to  numismatics.  Undoubtedly,  many  of  my  readers  are  also  members  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  and  it  is  with  regard  to  the  upcoming  election  of  offi- 
cers to  the  Board  of  Governors  that  I utilize  this  space  to  express  my  prefer- 
ences in  the  contested  offices.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  state  that  one  candidate 
will  necessarily  do  a better  job  than  another,  as,  unfortunately,  I have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  each  individual . In  some 
instances,  I do  know  the  candidate;  and  in  others,  I have  better  than  a passing 
knowledge  of  their  contributions,  experience,  and  dedication  to  the  science  of 
numismatics.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  in  at  least  one  seat  contest,  there  are 
several  fine  candidates  running;  but  I have  elected  to  endorse  one  of  them  after 
seriously  considering  their  qualifications  and  platforms.  In  any  event,  here 
are  my  choices  for  the  seats  being  contested.  Vice  President:  Florence  Schook. 
Seat  No.  One:  Gary  Lewis.  Seat  No.  Two:  Joe  Lepczyk.  Seat  No.  Three:  Ken 
Hallenback.  Seat  No.  Four:  A.  M.  Kagin. 

******************************************************************************** 
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